SPECIALISM   AND   PREVENTIVE   MEDICINE
dreadful conditions prevailing among the poor, especially in
industrial areas, and even in such State institutions as prisons and
asylums. The glaring defects were accentuated by a series of
epidemics of cholera.
Philosophy and Health
Stimulation of the public conscience during the early years
of the century was largely the work of one man, and he was not a
student of medicine, but of law, though he never practised. It
was JEREMY BENTHAM (1748-1832), the utilitarian philosopher,
who insistently preached the doctrine of cc the greatest happiness
of the greatest number/' and advised the reconstruction or re-
modelling of government with this end in view. Many of his
suggestions, elaborated in his Introduction to Principles of Morals and
Legislation, have now been legalized and adopted, although he
was a man so far ahead of his time that many years elapsed before
his views met with general acceptance. Indeed, like so many
other pioneers, Ms work was better known abroad than at home
during his lifetime. It was characteristic of Bentham that he
requested in his will that his body should be dissected, " so that
mankind may reap some small benefit in and by my decease." *
This was done, and his skeleton, dressed in the clothes he wore,
was preserved in the museum of University College Hospital,
London. To Bentham belongs the credit for having drawn
attention to the need for public health legislation ; he was indeed
the Father of Modern Preventive Medicine.
Two other great reformers, Southwood Smith and Edwin
Chadwick, carried Bentham's ideas a stage further.
THOMAS SOUTHWOOD SMITH (1788-1861), a graduate of
Edinburgh and Physician to London Fever Hospital, carried out
Bentham's request as to the disposal of his remains, and wrote
a treatise on The Use of the Dead to the Living, a plea for the pro-
vision of anatomical material, which led eventually to the passing
of the Anatomy Act in 1832. In another work, The Philosophy of
Health, he emphasized the importance of national health. South-
wood Smith strongly supported Chadwick (p. 388) as a member
of the General Board of Health, while by his writings he drew
attention to the prevalence of preventible sickness among the
poor, and to the great need for improved sanitation.
* T. Timbs, Doctors and Patients^ 2 vols., 1873, vol. L, p. 241
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